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“Our Women Keep Our Skies from Falling”: Representation of 
Women’s Challenges and Resilience in Three Contemporary 
African Novels 


Abstract: One of the major changes occurring on the African continent during the last 40 years is the feminist 
redefinition of gender roles. Yet, in a fast-changing context and despite all the critical advances in terms of 
women's conditions, a lot still needs to be achieved. A deeper exploration of how African women are represented 
in an era of globalization marked by State failure, migration crises, and extreme poverty is essential. This paper 
aims at analyzing the way women are represented in contemporary African literature. A feminist comparative 
analysis of three international prize-winning novels, namely Americanah (2013) by Nigerian writer Chimamanda 
Ngozi Adichie, We Need New Names (2013) by Zimbabwean author NoViolet Bulawayo, and Juillet au Pays: 
Chroniques d’un retour &@ Madagascar (2007) (July in the Country: Narratives of a Return to Madagascar)’ by 
Malagasy writer Michéle Rakotoson enables us to shed light on hitherto unexplored images of African women. 
According to these writers, African women are victims of several forms of violence and injustice; however, they are 
resilient and are able to achieve agency thanks to national and transnational feminist solidarity. Such solidarity 
offers them freedom and the power to cause changes to their country. The novels also highlight the symbolic 
importance of storytelling for women. 


Keywords: African women, representation, victimhood, resilience, transnational solidarity, storytelling 


Introduction 

In his poem “Our Women Keep Our Skies from falling” (1980), American writer Kalamuya Salaam’ 
forcefully captures contemporary African women’s conditions as he depicts the difficulties they face in 
modern society and how they overcome these problems. Salaam’s line has been borrowed for the title 
of this paper because it also deals with the portrayal of the African female figure, the loads she has to 
carry, and the way she copes with challenges in contemporary African literature. The current debates 
around African women's conditions focus on the challenges and opportunities in realizing their rights, 
from basic ones such as health and education to those related to identity and cultural issues. This paper 
aims at intervening in those debates through a literary lens. In a fast-changing context, and despite all 
the critical advances in African women's conditions, a lot still needs to be achieved. A deeper 
exploration of how they are represented in an era of globalization marked by State failure, migration 
crises, and extreme poverty is thus primordial. Contemporary African literature has been chosen as the 
field of this study because the images of women which testify to their significant contributions in 
society, as projected by the media, the film industry, and literature, have considerably influenced the 
mainstream perception of African women. This comes down to emphasizing the fact that representation 
is essential in the definition of women: it reflects and at the same time influences their roles, rights, and 
status in society. 


* Our translation 
. Kalamuya Salaam (born March 24, 1947) is an American poet, author, filmmaker, and teacher. His poem “Our 
Women Keep Our Skies from Falling” was published in 1980. 
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Through a feminist analysis of the representation of women in three African prize-winning novels,’ 
namely, We Need New Names (2013) by Zimbabwean writer NoViolet Bulawayo, Juillet au pays, 
chroniques d’un retour @ Madagascar (2007) by Malagasy writer Michéle Rakotoson, and Americanah 
(2013) by Nigerian author Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie, this paper sheds light on the challenges women 
face and their ways of surviving. First, in order to come to grips with the representation of the struggles 
African women have to go through in order to achieve agency, an overview of their status in reality and 
in theory will be presented. Then the paper will focus on the beginning of their journeys in the three 
novels, namely their statuses as victims of State failure. According to these writers, African women have 
to cope with several forms of violence and injustice. However, they are resilient and struggle to end 
their victimhood through national and transnational feminist solidarity. Such solidarity, which is the 
second point of the paper, characterizes the second stage of the women’s journeys; it offers them 
freedom and the power to cause changes in their country. Finally, the discussion closes with the form of 
agency that the female characters achieve—the endpoint of the novels—the capacity to tell their own 
stories. 


Overview of Contemporary African Women’s Conditions 

The current status of African women‘ has many commonalities with that of women from other parts 
of the global South. On the one hand, significant steps have been made towards their empowerment, 
but on the other hand, a lot still needs to be achieved. Due to lack of space, one aspect of such advances 
will be singled out here. Among the most remarkable progress which has had positive impacts on 
African women’s conditions is their increasing labor-force participation. Africa has made notable 
achievements in getting more women into executive committees and board positions in the formal 
economy. The continent now has “the highest female representation at the board level of any region at 
25 percent against a global average of 17 percent and marginally higher than average representation on 
executive committees at 22 percent” (Moodley et al.). 

Despite all the advances being made in promoting women's conditions, gender equality for African 
women and girls is not yet satisfactory. According to the latest United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) report, African women’s everyday lives are still marked by challenges, as reflected by “the 
ongoing efforts of African countries to accelerate the pace of assuring women’s empowerment through 
all soheres of society—in the home and community, in health and education, in the workplace, and in 
political participation and leadership” (Africa Human Development Report 84). Among the primary 
women's not respected rights is access to health and reproduction care. Many women face severe 
deprivations in terms of health as a result of early age marriage, sexual and physical violence. The types 
of violence African women are victims of include “domestic violence, intimate partner violence, rape, 
genital mutilation and intimidation” (Africa Human Development Report 43). 


Representation of Women’s Status in African Literary Tradition 
Many male and female writers have dealt with the representation of African women’s conditions in 
and outside the continent, particularly since the twentieth century. The majority of them focus on the 


3 Americanah won the American Library Association, the US National Book Critic Circle Award, and was selected as 
one of the 10 Best Books of 2013. We Need New Names won the 2011 Caine Prize. Michéle Rakotoson was 
awarded the Grand Prize of the French-speaking world. 

* Africa is a very diverse continent at all levels: religion, language, culture, and climate, to name only a few. As 
Ouzgane and Morrell say, the “discussion of Africa will not assume homogeneity or uniformity, but it will work 
from the basic assumption that what unites much of Africa are particular experiences of colonialism and 
development that have had a profound effect on the wealth of the continent’s people” (4). The term “African 
women” refers to women on the continent in general, but there are obvious exceptions. 
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different facets of African women’s statuses which mainly turn around “issues in feminism—voice, 
victimhood, agency, sisterhood, motherhood, subjectivity, speech, silence, power, gaze, knowledge and 
nation” (Naemeka 1). Such issues can be divided into two main categories: women as victims and, on 
the other hand, their struggle for power. Kolawole, in her seminal text Womanism and the African 
Consciousness, asserts that, “Much of the emphasis has been to underscore the liminal voiceless African 
woman with the result that she is still predominantly portrayed as a victim in various ways” (3). In 
African novels, instances of female victimization, which are the results of culture, abound. Okpala and 
Utoh-Ezeajugh provide a deeper insight into the social system through which female victimization 
occurs: “patriarchy, as generally accepted, is not the sole source of female oppression because women 
seem to suffer oppression in the hands of fellow women, especially in the African cultural milieu” (1). 
The most widely represented aspects of women’s oppression are “childlessness, marriage related issues, 
and female circumcision” (Okpala and Utoh-Ezeajugh 3). 

As introduced earlier, literature by and about African women is also essentially feminist. It does not 
deal only with women’s victimhood: 


much of African women's literature has been concerned with change, overtly and covertly. Indeed, the 
very process of literary creativity as an aspect of African women's cultural production is about change. 
Many writers have confessed that they are motivated to write by the impulse to change the status quo 
and interrogate patriarchy, imperialism, and western feminism. (Kolawole 153) 


Women’s needs voiced in those feminist texts are multiple. As Kolawole says, “empowerment is 
multi-faceted, but it generally implies self-respect, dignity, self-assertion, and new moral values in a new 
quest for redefinition and self-esteem” (160). The strategies used by women for survival and 
empowerment have also peopled countless pages. They vary according to contexts, but most writers put 
much emphasis on the importance of solidarity between women as well as between both genders: 
“True self-realization by the woman can only come when there is a concerted effort and not through 
individual struggle,” Kolawole asserts (156). 

The three texts chosen for this paper simultaneously continue and disrupt the tradition briefly 
delineated above. Their concerns for women’s difficult conditions place those novels within African 
women’s literary tradition. However, a closer analysis of the different tropes and motifs deployed by the 
three writers enables us to distinguish several shifts in the tradition. This paper aims to shed light on 
those new representations of the female figure. To better understand the central motifs and techniques 
used in the novel, it might be helpful to overview their plots. 

All three deal with the representation of Sub-Saharan African women who try to have better lives by 
fighting for their rights to education, freedom, and self-fulfillment despite violence and injustice. Juillet 
au Pays portrays the journey of Michéle, who leaves Madagascar in the 1980s because of the 
problematic socio-political context. Decades later, she returns to the country to re-discover its reality 
and “do something for its people” (15).° Similarly, We Need New Names traces the journey of Darling 
from teenage to adulthood as she grows up in the shanty town of Harare, Zimbabwe, and later moves to 
the United States of America. Written in the first-person point of view, that of Darling, the story begins 
with an overview of the harsh living conditions of the protagonists. Darling and her friends have stopped 
going to school and are almost literally starving. The first part of the novel recounts the daily lives of 
those characters and the strategies they use to survive. The second part portrays Darling living in 
America and relates her coming-of-age as an immigrant and her relationship with her country of origin. 
Americanah likewise traces the journey of Ifemelu, a young Nigerian woman who immigrates to the 


° All translations into English are mine 
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USA. Narrated in medias res, the novel is about the love story between the heroine and her university 
boyfriend. However, serving as a backdrop to this romance is the harsh living condition in Nigeria. 
Ifemelu’s life trajectory is shaped by the general context: her father’s unemployment and the shutting 
down of her university. She thus moves to the USA and, like the other heroines, comes to grips with the 
experience of immigration and becomes a writer. In the end, she comes back and settles in Nigeria. 


Women’s Challenges in the Three Novels: State Failure and Its Impact 

All three writers portray the socio-political and economic contexts as the first force oppressing 
women. Thanks to meticulously-chosen short, vivid, and poignant scenes, the reader witnesses the 
deprivations experienced by the female characters in the three novels. In We Need New Names, three 
generations of women are painfully hit by the socio-economic agony of Zimbabwe. High unemployment 
rates, poverty, hyperinflation, and hunger are the dominant facts affecting their lives. Without a job, 
Darling’s father has left his family for South Africa but never sends money home. His wife is thus 
devastated by intense feelings of emotional and material isolation. In order to make ends meet, 
Darling’s mother has to do several odd jobs. As a result, she has almost no time to take care of her 
daughter or herself, and it is her mother, Darling's grandmother, who has to look after the girl. 

All those efforts, however, prove to be not enough as Darling’s everyday life in Zimbabwe is 
determined by unfulfilled basic needs. The very first pages of the novel open with a scene rendering this 
sad reality: the heroine, who has dropped out of school, spends her days with her friends stealing guava 
in the neighborhood because she has nothing else to eat. Such physical deprivation also affects the 
characters’ morality. The symbolic episode in which Darling’s group of friends discovers the dead body 
of a woman and steals her shoes because they are new and can be sold emphasizes Zimbabweans’ 
moral and economic breakdown characterized by wild mercantilism. 

The women in Americanah and Juillet au Pays are also crushed by extreme poverty due to 
unemployment and hyperinflation. From the beginning of the novel untill the very last pages, Rakotoson 
presents a clear indictment of the State’s failure to protect its citizens as reflected in Malagasy women’s 
conditions. Counting the number of paragraphs, pages, and chapters relating women's poverty in the 
novel would be a tedious endeavor, but some of those excerpts are worth mentioning. One of them is 
the chapter entitled “The small garage owner.” The writer offers a very detailed account of the life of a 
female small garage owner in Antananarivo and how she lives below the poverty line on a daily basis. 
Her dwelling and livelihood are “a patch of pavement, embankment, a gas cylinder for rubber 
vulcanization, four steel sheets serving as a house” (78).° The concision of this description perfectly 
captures the scarcity which characterizes the lives of this woman and her family. 

In Americanah, “Nigeria’s failed promises” (Adichie, NY Times n.p.), to borrow the author's terms, can 
also be seen in the high rate of unemployment and the dereliction of the education system. The impact 
of Ifemelu’s father’s joblessness is described with dark humor through the household's dysfunction: 
unpaid rent, low purchasing power, and the visible malaise of the father. It is important to note how the 
male characters in the three novels are literally or symbolically weak or absent. There is almost no 
mention of any male figure except the host who drives the narrator home from the airport in Juillet au 
Pays. In Americanah and We Need New Names, the heroines’ nameless fathers are struck by socio- 
economic hardship in the same way all women in the communities are. However, they are utterly 
helpless, unable to take any action to change anything. Darling and Ifemelu’s fathers totally depend on 
the women in their households for their most basic needs. Men’s helplessness in the three novels 
emphasizes one thing: the heavy burden women have to carry on their own and their resilience. 


Original French version: “un bout de trottoir, un talus, une bouteille de gaz pour la vulcanisation du caoutchouc, 
quatre tdles qui servent de maison” 
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Indeed, Ifemelu manages to escape from this situation as she enrolls at a Nigerian university, but 
soon after that, the university goes on strike and closes down. It is this event that directly changes the 
course of Ifemelu’s life. With the help of her aunt, she moves to the United States to receive a decent 
university education, thus leaving her family, boyfriend, and parts of her dreams behind. The other two 
main protagonists also leave their countries of origin to find better opportunities in the West. Departure 
is their way of survival, the subject of the next section. 


Women’s Resilience in the Three Novels 


Sisterhood and Solidarity 

In her discussion of women’s situations in the face of challenges, Nnaemeka asserts that “victimhood 
and agency are not mutually exclusive; victims are also agents who can change their lives and affect 
other lives in radical ways” (3). Indeed, all the three heroines manage to end a part of their tribulations 
and find some sort of agency. Through major and minor elements, the reader can feel the novels’ 
thrumming pulses, which present myriads of ways for women to survive harsh living conditions. 

The most significant of these survival strategies in the novels is female solidarity, as it is the energy 
that nourishes the narratives. It can first be seen through the acts of mutually alleviating the tasks and 
duties. As said earlier, Darling’s mother in We Need New Names does a lot of odd jobs, and it is the 
grandmother who is in charge of the household and Darling’s education. In the same novel, one of the 
most significant acts of sisterhood and solidarity is the young girls helping their friend Chipo. Chipo, who 
is pregnant after an incestuous rape, is helped by her friends to have an abortion. Through a poignant 
scene that serves as a microcosm for the precarious conditions of women in Zimbabwe, the heroine and 
her friends, who are all adolescents at the time, elaborate a plan to help Chipo put an end to her 
pregnancy by using dangerous and inefficient means such as herbs and esotery. 

Similarly, in Americanah, sisterhood and solidarity are essential to the major female characters’ 
survivals and successes. When Uju follows her medical studies, it is her niece who takes care of her son. 
The heroine’s journey itself is shaped by the helpful actions of two female figures: her aunt Uju and 
Ginika, her former high-school friend. In Nigeria, Aunty Uju acts as a mentor for Ifemelu. When the latter 
is sick, it is her aunty who advises her to go to a health center and have a pregnancy test (Chapter 6). 
Later on, when Uju lives in America, she is the one who invites Ifemelu to come and continue her studies 
there. In the same vein, Ginika keeps “calling and writing letters or sending books” (125) to Ifemelu long 
after she arrives in the USA. Afterward, when in America, Ifemelu can settle down and survive thanks to 
Ginika’s help. She takes Ifemelu on a visit to the place where she is going to study, gives her moral 
support, and assists her in finding a job. Ginika’s informed advice is indeed crucial to Ifemelu's survival 
as it enables her to get a job without having to use a “fake name” (146) and thus pay her bills, resume 
her studies, and have some sort of normal life. 

Ona similar note, solidarity as a means of survival pervades the pages of Juillet au Pays. As presented 
earlier, right from the beginning of the novel, the author/narrator is struck by the harsh conditions of 
the Malagasy people. In her opinion, those people manage to survive thanks to one thing: solidarity. As 
she observes the poverty and the suffering of women, Michéle realizes that those women are still alive 
because they help one another and that is the only way out: “It is urgent to realize that survival in the 
future will depend on such reflexes: reflexes based on economy, solidarity, and balanced management” 
(110).’ As Michéle criss-crosses the country and witnesses the women’s everyday small actions like 


7 Bence: ‘ a A 7 x s a Z 
Original French version: “il est urgent de realiser que la survie a venir dépendra de ces réflexes la: reflexes 
d’économie, de solidarité et de gestion équilibrée” 
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doing the laundry in the river of her countryside, she is more convinced of the role of solidarity in their 
lives. Such a situation reminds her of a song she used to hear during her childhood and which constantly 
keeps coming back to her mind. She thus decides to use the lines of the song as an epigraph to her 
memoir: “We will walk together on earth, whether the journey is difficult or easy, we will be holding 
hands” (68).® 

On a stylistic level, the three novels also allude to the importance of female solidarity through the 
hair braiding metaphor. Hair braiding, a key motif in women and gender studies, is generally associated 
with two main concepts. It can first be seen as a ritualistic process which is “the corporeal equivalent of 
female bonding that occurs at the same time” (Stone 118). It can also be regarded as an identity marker 
of the female gender in the Butlerian sense: “the essence of gender is manufactured through a 
sustained set of acts, posited through the gendered stylization of the body” (Butler 519). In the three 
novels, hair braiding can be seen as an act of solidarity because it is not done by oneself but has to be 
performed by another person, generally a woman. In fact, if braiding is done by another person, it is 
faster and better done. Braiding can therefore be interpreted as a way of taking care of each other but 
also of making a woman gain some time, time to rest, time to look and feel good, and time to be used 
for other things. 

In Americanah, the story begins with a scene in which, the heroine, Ifemelu, is in the United States 
and crosses the whole city to find a hair salon specialized in African braiding. The braiding session is 
indeed a moment for those immigrant women to talk, advise one another on miscellaneous subjects, 
share joys and pains, and comfort one another. Moreover, prior to Ifemelu’s departure to the USA, her 
aunt advises her to braid her hair, a premonitory piece of advice that predicts the help and female 
solidarity that the latter will greatly need later in life. In We Need New Names, the heroine fondly 
reminisces how women sat “outside a shack and gossiping and doing one another’s hair” (28). Similarly, 
in Juillet au Pays, the very last words of the writer powerfully evoke the image of braiding, which is a 
necessity for survival: “a regular braiding in which threads are brought together, pulled and crossed” 
(122).° 

Like hair strands that make up braids, women in the novels get together, help and support one 
another in order to preserve their rights or find better opportunities. The idea of solidarity and 
sisterhood is not new in African literature by women, but the particularity of the novels studied here lies 
in their representation of transnational sisterhood. The most recurrent motif in the novels is that of an 
older woman, sometimes an aunt, an older sister, or a mentor who lives in a developed country and 
who helps another woman to escape from the bankruptcy of her country of origin. Most often, the older 
lady helps the other one to move to the developed country. 


Migration, Awakening, Storytelling, and Agency 

One of the most salient points unifying the three novels is that their central female characters leave 
their countries to settle in the West. First of all, such an action enables the families of the migrant 
heroines to have a better standard of living, but above all, it is a gateway for new, liberating, and 
empowering opportunities. Female migration can indeed be violent and disruptive, but in this case, it 
opens up new and very enriching experiences: awakening, expression, and agency. 

As a matter-of-fact, migration involves the loss of the familiar, including culture and social structure, 
and “grieving for this loss can be viewed as a healthy reaction and a natural consequence of migration” 
(Bughra and Becker 19). In their own ways, all three heroines experience such a sense of loss and 


8 oe Z : 

Original French version: “Nous marcherons ensemble sur la surface de la terre/ Que cette route soit dure, qu’elle 
soit facile, nous nous tiendrons par la main” 
9 Ba A + a ‘ x o Z + 

Original French version: “un tissage régulier [ou] on rassemble les fils, on les tire et on les croise” 
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uprootedness. Those experiences offer the three of them the opportunity to make important 
realizations regarding their identities. 

In Americanah, \femelu awakens to the fact that as a woman of African descent, she is the “Other,” 
and such a situation is painful and unfair. Often regarded as a coming-of-age novel, Americanah indeed 
traces Ifemelu’s awakenings. Among the most written about of these awakenings are her discoveries of 
racial and cultural issues in the United States (Hallemeier 2015; Arabian and Rahiminezhad 2015). As 
Sackefyio says, the novel traces “an important and uncomfortable dimension of the African immigrant 
experience [which] is the awareness of racialized identity of blackness as opposed to their ethnic 
identity from Africa. Adichie candidly expresses these rude awakenings through Ifemelu’s odyssey into 
America’s racially defined landscape” (225). In so doing, the writer subtly interweaves countless events 
that expose the protagonist to her own identity. From everyday micro-aggressions to larger ones, 
Ifemelu encounters situations that make her feel different, underestimated, and stigmatized because of 
her race. One of those situations is when she has to relax her hair for a job interview because her braids 
will make her look “unprofessional” (Chapter 9). Ifemelu’s feeling after having her hair relaxed is a 
telling detail: 


Her hair was hanging down rather than standing up, straight and sleek, parted at the side and curving to 
a slight bob at her chin. The verve was gone. She did not recognize herself. She left the salon almost 
mournfully; while the hairdresser had flat-ironed the ends, the smell of burning, of something organic 
dying which should not have died, had made her feel a sense of loss. (169) 


Ifemelu’s most visible identity marker, her hair, here epitomizes the general cultural loss and the 
resulting bereavement that she experiences as an immigrant. Her hair, which has been modified, 
treated, and denatured, has been sacrificed in order to express her integration. Moreover, her emotions 
reveal her incapacity to accept the identity imposed on her by her host country. 

Similarly, Michéle’s return to Madagascar and the writing of her memoir are tightly linked to identity 
issues. Indeed, after two decades spent in France, the heroine of Juillet au Pays returns to Madagascar, 
a motif that the writer discusses in an interview published recently. When asked about the intensely 
nostalgic tone of her writing, Rakotoson evokes the idea of loss inherent to the experience of migration. 
Her stay has made her realize that she has lost familiarity with her country of origin, that she is now a 
stranger: “Madagascar had changed. | did not find the country | had left. My memories [...] from before 
were no longer in phase with the reality | was discovering” (87).°° 

This statement is echoed in the novel by Michéle’s realization that her perception of home is 
different from the one she re-discovers during her trip: “I look at this landscape with a tight throat. Here 
lam at home, this home that | recreated in wandering, to refuse exile... The landscape of pre-disruption. 
And if this is what we pompously call roots?” (76)."* Michéle’s sadness is due to her awareness of the 
fact that she is torn away from her roots but merely has tried to deny it by reconstructing such roots in 
her own way. 

The youngest of the three protagonists, Darling also goes through a consciousness-raising phase. The 
last chapter of We Need New Names presents a pivotal scene capturing Darling’s self-perception in 
relation to her country of origin. She is now schooled in the United States and regularly talks through 
Skype with her mother. In that scene, she unexpectedly talks to her friend Chipo with whom she has lost 


os Original French version: “Madagascar avait changé. Je n’ai pas retrouvé le pays que j’avais quitté. Mes souvenirs 
[...] d’avant n’ étaient plus en phase avec la réalité que je découvrais” 

= Original French version: “Je regarde ce paysage la gorge serrée. Ici je suis chez moi, ce chez moi que j’ai recréé 
dans l’errance, pour refuser |’exil... Le paysage d’avant les déchirements. Et si c’était cela, ce qu’on appelle 
pompeusement racines?” 
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contact since her departure. Darling starts the conversation with Zimbabwe’s economic breakdown and 
the people’s suffering, but Chipo stops her by saying that, “it’s the wound that knows the texture of the 
pain; it’s us who stayed here feeling the suffering, so it’s us who have the right to even say anything 
about that” (287). Chipo then asks her why she has left and bluntly tells her that Zimbabwe is no longer 
her country: “you have the guts to tell me, in that stupid accent that you were not even born with, that 
doesn’t even suit you that this is your country?” (288). Darling describes her reaction in the following 
terms: Chipo’s “flippant tone totally comes out of nowhere and slaps me in the face, just taking me by 
surprise. | am so shocked | don’t know what to say... throw the computer, and when | realize what I’ve 
done, it is sailing toward the wall” (288). Darling’s rage and frustration are apparent in this scene. For 
the first time, the disruption of her link with the native country is voiced by someone who claims to have 
such privilege. Her violent reaction is triggered by her refusal to accept the loss of what she considers as 
her identity, being a Zimbabwean. 

The different aspects of awakening traced above are determining factors in the trajectory of the 
female characters’ journeys as they play key roles in their achievement of agency. In the case of Ifemelu 
in particular, her realizations cumulate in her decision to move back to Nigeria. Most importantly, their 
consciousness-raising experience has led them to write about their country, to tell their own and their 
nations’ stories. Storytelling indeed symbolizes their agency. 

‘Agency’ can generally be defined as “an individual's ability to act on what he or she considers 
valuable, actions deemed significant within a particular social or institutional setting” (Morin et al. 15). It 
is also referred to as an “ability to develop independent thinking and to freely choose to act on one's 
ideas. It is therefore a skill, ability or capability that is unique to an individual” (Morin et al. 15). In 
feminist thought, Judith Butler defines it as “the ability to do something with what is made of me” (524). 
In other words, for Butler, as a subject, the individual is influenced by power relationships on which 
he/she depends, but on which he/she has the possibility, probably minor, to act upon. 

In the three novels, the protagonists’ agency is embodied by the act of storytelling. As she lives in the 
United States, Ifemelu has become a widely-read and influential blog-writer; her posts have thousands 
of regular visitors every month. In the same vein, as an exile in France, Michéle becomes a writer. The 
novel is a memoir written by the semi-autobiographical heroine from a third-person point of view. Both 
female characters achieve agency in the Butlerian sense as they are able to make something out of 
migration. The failure of their country of origin has pushed them to become immigrants in the West, but 
they turn this situation into an opportunity to write. 

Storytelling is indeed a meaningful act embodying agency for the characters. In feminist tradition, it 
is a crucial act that “registers survival on two scores—the survival of the storyteller and that of his/her 
listeners. The storyteller survives to tell the story and his/her listeners survive because they learned 
from the story” (Nnaemeka 7). Indeed, for the three heroines in the novels, it does not merely imply 
self-discovery and revelation, but it is also a militant act. In Americanah, blogging is mainly used as a 
space of opinion expression on personal as well as social experiences. As Ifemelu’s boyfriend says, 
“Remember people are not reading you as entertainment; they’re reading you as cultural commentary. 
That’s a real responsibility” (521). As a matter of fact, Ifemelu's comments are mainly about racial issues 
in America, but they also offer critical viewpoints about Nigerian culture and society. One significant 
example is Ifemelu’s posting about “young women in Lagos with Unknown Sources of Wealth” (521). It 
is a harsh criticism of how some women in Nigeria are kept by their lovers. In Juillet au Pays, the memoir 
Michele writes is a tribute to the courage of the Malagasy women that could not leave the country (8). 
One of those women literally asks the narrator to write about her story so that the world knows it: “Tell 
our life story, Madam, tell it in France” (119).”” Thus the narrator openly criticizes the weight of poverty 


12 ae A : 
Original French version: “Racontez notre vie Madame, racontez-la en France” 
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on Malagasy women, and the last words of the memoir are a plea for social justice: “we are looking for 
fairness and justice” (208).*° 

In We Need New Names, Darling is not a confirmed writer the way Michéle and lfemelu are, but she 
has the same amazing storytelling capacities. Indeed, Darling is the omniscient narrator of the story, a 
fact that results in a narrative “charged with honesty from the perspective of a black-female-child, who 
holds no ulterior motive but to tell a story from a person that is underrepresented and overlooked” 
(Fitzpatrick 5). Thus, the novel puts the same importance on the motif of a heroine who relates her 
journey from oppression to agency by narrating the whole events. Moreover, even though Darling is 
younger than the other two heroines, the stories she chooses to tell convey equally militant messages. 
One of the most significant of them is that of Chipo, which was presented earlier in this paper. By talking 
about Chipo’s pregnancy and attempted abortion, Darling opens up a space “to acknowledge Chipo and 
speak about the larger implications of gender violence in Zimbabwe” (Fitzpatrick 20). 


Conclusion 

To conclude, it is necessary to return to the question that initially spurred this study. We tried to find 
out, first of all, how contemporary prize-winning novels depict African women’s conditions. The 
representation we get is deeply embedded in society and politics. The three novels present African 
women first as victims of State failure characterized by unemployment, education breakdown, and 
extreme poverty. Thus they have to find ways to survive. Adichie, Bulawayo, and Rakotoson perpetuate 
African women’s literary tradition by insisting on the importance of solidarity as a strategy of survival. 
The new element they bring to the tradition is the assertion that such solidarity is more efficient if it 
transcends generations and national borders. The outcome of transnational solidarity as expressed in 
the novels is migration, an experience that is at the same time empowering and characterized by 
paradoxical realities of identity crises. That phase of their journeys determines their ultimate form of 
agency as it leads to writing. Beyond the paper’s main focus, the comparative analysis of those three 
novels also drives home the idea of the universality of women’s experiences. Despite their contextual 
background, culture, language, and generation differences, the three writers evoke the same issues that 
speak to many women in the Global South. In their own way, each writer also imparts an important 
message: the resilience of women is essential to the survival of the community itself. 
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